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Slctfig  (Clara  lln?  ht  Bm« 


LADY  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Of  me  you  shall  not  win  renown  ; 
You  thought  to  break  a  country  heart 

For  pastime,  ere  you  went  to  town. 
At  me  you  smiled,  but  not  unbeguiled 

I  saw  the  snare,  and  I  retired  : 
The  daughter  of  a  hundred  Earls, 

You  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 
Lady  Clara  Vere*  de  Vere, 

I  know  you  proud  to  bear  your  name, 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine, 

Too  proud  to  care  from  whence  I  came. 
Nor  would  I  break  for  your  sweet  sake 

A  heart  that  doats  on  truer  charms. 
A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  find, 
For  were  you  queen  of  all  that  is, 

I  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  mind. 
You  sought  to  prove  how  I  could  love, 

And  my  disdain  is  my  reply. 
The  lion  on  your  old  stone  gates 

Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  I. 


ffiafcy  (Elara  Her?  b?  H?rr« 


Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  put  strange  memories  in  my  head. 
Not    thrice    your    branching    limes     have 
blown 

Since  I  beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 
Oh,  your  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies  : 

A  great  enchantress  you  may  be  ; 
But  there  was  that  across  his  throat 

Which  you  had  hardly  cared  to  see. 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

When  thus  he  met  his  mother  s  view, 
She  had  the  passions  of  her  kind, 

She  spake  some  certain  truths  of  you. 
Indeed,  I  heard  one  bitter  word 

That  scarce  is  fit  for  you  to  hear ; 
Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere. 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

There  stands  a  spectre  in  your  hall : 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door  : 

You  changed  a  wholesome  heart  to  gall 
You  held  your  course  without  remorse, 

To  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth, 
And,  last,  you  fixed  a  vacant  stare, 

And  slew  him  with  your  noble  birth. 


lOaby  (Elara  1U? tt  ht  Be r?. 


Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent, 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 
I  know  you,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  : 

You  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers: 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
In  glowine  health,  with  boundless  wealth, 

But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 
You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time, 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these. 
Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  time  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate, 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands  ? 
Oh  teach  the  orphan  boy  to  read. 

Or  teach  the  orphan  girl  to  sew, 
Pray  heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go. 


©tre  lugb. 


THE  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story : 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,   bugle,  blow,  set   the  wild   echoes 

flying,  ,  . 

Blow,    bugle;     answer,     echoes,     dying, 

dying,  dying. 
O  hark !  O  hear !  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 
O  sweet  and  far.  from  cliff  and  scar, 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing ! 
Blow,    let    us    hear    the     purple     glens 

replying,  . 

Blow,    bugle;     answer,     echoes,     dying, 

dying,  dying. 
O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river. 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  'bugle,   blow,   set   the  wild    echoes 

flying,  . 

And     answer,     echoes,     answer,     dying, 

dying,  dying. 


jgnmg  nf  %  Uronk. 


I  COME  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern  : 

I  make  a  sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down   a  valley. 
By  thirty  hills  I   hurry  down, 

Or  slip   between  the  ridges; 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And   half  a  hundred   bridges. 
Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river ; 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on   forever. 
I   chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In   little  sharps  and  trebles ; 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I   babble  on  the  pebbles. 


#nng  nf  %  finrak. 


With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 

By  many  a  field   and   fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 
I   chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river ; 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever. 
I  wind   about,  and   in   and  out, 

With   here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And   here  and  there   a  lusty  trout, 

And   here  and  there  a  grayling. 
And   here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel, 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 

Above  the  golden  gravel ; 


jg>nug  nf  tip  Ironk. 


And   draw  them   all   along,  and   flow 

To  join   the   brimming  river ; 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I   go  on  for  ever. 
I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots ; 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 
I   slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I   glance, 

Among  my  skimming  swallows, 
I   make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 

Against  my  sandy  shallows. 
I   murmur  under  moon   and   stars 

In   brambly  wildernesses ; 
I   linger  by  my  shingly  bars  ; 

I   loiter  round  my  cresses  ; 
And   out  again   I   curve  and   flow 

To  join   the  brimming  river ; 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I   go  on   for  ever. 


Aak  Mi  Nn  Man. 


ASK  me  no  more :    the  moon  may  draw 
the  sea; 
The  cloud  may  stoop  from   heaven  and 

take  the  shape, 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape; 
But,  oh  too   fond,  when    have   I    answer'd 
thee? 

Ask  me  no  more. 
Ask  me  no  more  :   what  answer  should   I 
give? 
I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye; 
Yet,  O  my  friend,  I  will   not  have  thee 
die! 
Ask  me  no   more,  lest   I   should    bid   thee 
live  ; 

Ask  me  no  more. 
Ask  me  no  more ;  thy  fate  and  mine  are 
seal  d. 
I  strove  against   the   stream,  and    all  in 

vain. 
Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main. 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield  ; 
Ask  me  no  more ! 


(Horns  3nta  %  (Sartott,  Utaufc. 


COME  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown ! 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone ; 
And    the    woodbine    spices     are    wafted 
abroad, 

And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 
For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 

And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high, 
Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves, 

On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky, — 
To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  that  she  loves, 

To  faint  in  its  light,  and  to  die. 
All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon  ; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirred 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune, — 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 
I  said  to  the  lily,  "  There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play." 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day ; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 


&ams  Unto  thr  (Sartett,  iHaub. 


I  said  to  the  rose,  "  The  brief   night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine? 
But  mine,  but  mine,"  so  I  sware  to  the  rose, 

"  For  ever  and  ever  mine  ! 
And   the  soul  of  the   rose  went  into  my 
blood, 

As  the  music  clash'd  in  the  hall  ; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood, 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the    lake   to  the  meadow  and   on  to 
the  wood, 

Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all ; 
From  the   meadow   your   walks   have   left 
so   sweet 

That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 

In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 
To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 

And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 
The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree ; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea  ; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your 
sake, 


(Horn*  Stttn  %  (barton,  iHaufc. 


Knowing  your  promise  to  me ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

They  sigh'd  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 
Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 

Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done, 
In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one  ; 
Shine  out,   little   head,  sunning  over  with 
curls, 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 
There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate ; 
The  red  rose  cries,  "  She  is  near,  she  is 
near ; 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "  She  is  late;  " 
The  larkspur  listens,  "  I  hear,  I  hear ; 

And  the  lily  whispers,  "  I  wait." 
She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed  ; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I  Iain  for  a  century  dead  ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 


spring. 


DIP  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 
O  sweet  new-year,  delaying  long  : 
Thou  doest  expectant  Nature  wrong ; 
Delaying  long,  delay  no  more. 
What  stays  thee  from  the  clouded  noons, 
Thy  sweetness  from  its  proper  place? 
Can  trouble  live  with  April  days, 
Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons? 
Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire, 
The  little  speedwell's  darling  blue, 
Deep  tulips  dashed  with  fiery  dew, 
Laburnums,  dropping-wells  of  fire. 
O  thou,  new-year,  delaying  long, 
Delayest  the  sorrow  in  my  blood, 
That  longs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud, 
And  flood  a  fresher  throat  with  song. 
Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow ; 
Now  bourgeons  every  maze  of   quick 
About  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 
By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 


spring. 


Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 
And  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea, 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale, 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea ; 

Where  now  the  seamew  pipes,  or  dives 
In  yonder  greening  gleam,  and  fly 
The  happy  birds,  that  change  their  sky 

To  build  and  brood,  that  live  their  lives 

From  land  to  land  ;  and  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too  ;  and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet, 

And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 


Smtk,  Smtk,  i&vmk 


BREAK,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold,  gray  stones,  O  sea! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 
Oh,  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play ! 
Oh,  well  for  the  sailor  lad 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay! 
And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  the  haven  under  the  hill ; 
But  oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 
Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


(&t\?  MxiinB  Haugljta 


IT  is  the  miller  s  daughter, 

And  she  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear, 
That  I  would  be  the  jewel 

That  trembles  in  her  ear  ; 
For  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 
I  d  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white, 
And  I  would  be  the  girdle 

About  her  dainty  dainty  waist, 
And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me, 

In  sorrow  and  in  rest ; 
And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 
I'd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 
And  I  would  be  the  necklace, 

And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 
Upon  her  balmy  bosom, 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs, 
And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light, 
I  scarce  should  be  unclasp'd  at  night. 
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